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be difficult to conceive any scheme better suited to harden
and toughen a traditional body of law than one which, while
books were still uncommon, compelled every lawyer to take
part in legal education and every distinguished lawyer to
read public lectures.1
In the law schools, were used the Year Books, also a pe-
culiar product of the English court system and a further
proof that at the end of the thirteenth century a new era
In English law had begun.2 In 1292, just when Edward
was investigating the decline in legal learning which
resulted from the withdrawal of the clergy, the Year
Books began. They continued, with almost no inter-
ruption, until 1535. They were
so called because there was one for each regnal year. They
are anonymous law reports, written in French, containing the
discussions of the judges and counsel on the points of law,
and the grounds of judgment in important cases tried before
the royal justices either at Westminster or in Eyre. . . .
According to an old legal tradition, these reports had official
sanction and were drawn up by reporters in the employ of the
crown.3
However, they were probably not official, but notes taken
by law students, their private note-books.4 These re-
ports, continued with such regularity and fulness, are
proof of the persistence of the spirit of conservatism and
* English Law and the Renaissance, pp. 27, 28.
2 A valuable account of the Year Books in general is given in Maitland,
Year Books of Edward II., vol. i, pp. ix-xx.   (Selden Society, vol. xvii).
3 Gross, Sources and Literature of English History, p. 450.
4 "Are they not the earliest reports, systematic reports, continuous
reports, of oral debate?   What has the world to put by their side?    In
1500, in 1400, in 1300, English lawyers were systematically reporting what
of interest was said in court.   Who else in Europe was trying to do the
like, to get down on paper and parchment the shifting argument, the retort,
the quip, the expletive? ^ Can we, for example, hear what was really said
in the momentous councils of the church, what was really said in Constance
and Basel, as we can hear what was really said at Westminster long years
before the beginning of 'the conciliar age'? "   "The Year Books contained
more medieval conversation than had survived in any other authentic
source."-H. A. L. Fisher, Frederick William Maitland, p. 164.